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PROCEEDINGS. 
At. a meeting of the New York. Historical Society, 

held in its Hall, on Tuesday Evening, November 18, 1890, 
to celebrate the Eighty-sixth Anniversary of the founding of 
the Society : 

The exercises were opened with prayer by the Rev. 
Cornelius Roosevelt Duffie, D.D., Chaplain of Colum- 
bia College. 

The Anniversary Address was then delivered by James C. 
Welling, LL.D. , President of the Columbian University, on 
•' Connecticut Federalism, or Aristocratic Politics in a Social 
Democracy." 

On its conclusion the Hon. Charles A. Peabody sub- 
mitted the following resolution, which was adopted unani- 
mously : 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Society be presented to 
Dr. Welling for the able and learned address which he has 
delivered this evening, and that he be requested to furnish a 
copy for publication. 

A benediction was pronounced by the Rev. Dr. Duffie. 

The Society then adjourned. 

Extract from the Minutes : 

Andrew Warner, 

Recording Secretary. 



CONNECTICUT FEDERALISM, OR ARISTO- 
CRATIC POLITICS IN A SOCIAL DEMOC- 
RACY. 



For all the purposes of the discussion before us, the State 
of Connecticut must be selected as the most typical of the 
New England communities. She must be so selected be- 
cause of the greater simplicity of her social tissue during the 
early colonial period ; because of her priority in ordinating, 
under the new conditions of American life, a purely inde- 
pendent and popular form of self-government ; because of 
the preeminence she had, through her representative men 
in the Federal Convention, in determining the structure of 
our federative policy ; * because of the active share she took 
in dressing the balances of the Constitution in the fateful 
matter of slavery — thus helping to contrive the sectional equi- 
librium which she was afterward destined to shake ; and, 
finally, because of the greater tenacity with which she clung 
to the Federalist Party in its origin, in the period of its proud 
ascendency, and in the days of its decline down to the hour 
of its " dim eclipse " within the closed doors of the Hartford 
Convention. Hartford is at once " the birthplace of Ameri- 
can democracy" and the old historic stronghold of aristo- 
cratic politics in the United States. The first written consti- 
tution ever adopted by the people in the name of the people 
was framed there in 1639. Hartford was the metropolitan 
see of Federalism from 1790 to 181 5. 

* " The government of the United States to-day is in lineal descent more nearly 
related to that of Connecticut than to that of any of the other thirteen colonies." 
— JohnFiske: •• Beginnings of New England," p. 127. 
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The preponderant strength of the Federalists had always 
been at the North. The preponderant strength of the anti- 
Federalists, or Republicans, as they soon came to call them- 
selves, had always been at the South, and so it came to pass 
that the line of cleavage between the two parties was, from 
the first, identified in large measure with geographical bound- 
aries determined by the greater or lesser prevalence of slav- 
ery in our country. It was this aspect of the schism in our 
body politic which gave to Washington his gravest concern, 
and hence the warning he pointed in his Farewell Address 
against " characterizing parties by geographical discrimina- 
tions/' It has been common to suppose that this adjuration 
of the Pater patrice was meant to serve as a general lesson in 
political didactics. In fact the warning was inspired by the 
most exigent considerations of political opportunism at the 
moment when Washington wrote, as we shall see in the sequel 
of this paper. 

The stratification of our politics by lines of geographical 
latitude was well defined in Washington's day, at least in the 
closing years of his second term. The marks of the stratifi- 
cation had been detected by Madison in the different trends 
of opinion in the Federal Convention ; and in all periods of 
political upheaval the marks of this same stratification have 
come most visibly to the surface in the shape of disunion por- 
tents. Sometimes the strain of this upheaval has come from 
the South ; sometimes the strain has come from the North ; 
sometimes the strain has come from both sections at the 
same time, as, for instance, during the administration of 
John Adams, when that " sectional equilibrium " of which I 
have spoken was put into a state of violent oscillation by 
the storm and pressure of our Federal politics. Every- 
body is familiar with this oscillation as observed at the south- 
ern end of the beam, for everybody has read, or read about, 
the famous Virginia and Kentucky " Resolutions of '98." It 
was in these resolutions, both emanating from Virginian 
pens, that the State-rights theory of our Federal compact 
was put into its first concise and logical form of statement. 
In the Kentucky declaration of 1799 the ill-omened word 
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"Nullification " first found a lodgement in our political lexi- 
con. 

But it is not so generally known, I think, that the oscilla- 
tion was equally pronounced at the New England end of the 
beam, and that, in effecting what seemed a necessary coun- 
terpoise against political "Jacobinism" at the South, the 
heaviest of Disunion weights were put in the Northern scales 
by certain Federalist leaders in Connecticut, who from 1796 
to the year t8oo and later, set on foot an open propaganda 
for the dissolution of the Union. That such an agitation was 
essayed by a few New England Federalists in 1804 because of 
the acquisition of Louisiana, with its consequent disturbance 
of the sectional equilibrium between " the North " and " the 
South ; " in 1808 because of the oppressions wrought by the 
Embargo policy of Jefferson ; in 18 12 and later because of 
alleged perils and inequalities resulting from the war with 
England, are facts commonly known. But that a similar agi- 
tation was originated in Connecticut in the year 1796, that it- 
obtained for four years and longer, and that it was placed on 
the grounds of a permanent incompatibility between the pol- 
itics of a slave-holding and of a non-slaveholding community 
comprised in the same civil polity, are facts which, so far as 
I am aware, have not received due notice from our histo- 
rians. 

It must not be supposed that the Federalists of Con- 
necticut, who led in this movement, were men who welcomed 
Disunion with gayety of heart. They wrought to what they 
believed the destined and necessary end of things, but they 
wrought with a " sad sincerity. " It may be safely affirmed 
that these bold advocates of a reactionary Federalism were 
the first to seize and enunciate in our politics the truth ex- 
pounded at a later date with startling emphasis by Abraham 
Lincoln, when, in the year 1858, he nailed up on the 
hustings of Illinois the clear-cut thesis that " this government 
could not endure permanently half slave and half free." 
The early emergence of this same slogan, in terms equally 
explicit but longer drawn out, is so interesting for its deeper 
philosophy as well as for its surface indications, that I propose 
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to review at some length the Disunion crusade which was 
proclaimed by certain of the Federalist leaders in Connecticut 
at the close of the last century. We shall see how it was 
that an aristocratic party, lodged in the bosom of a social 
democracy, for the reason that it was so lodged, undertook 
to impress into its service the forces of industrial liberty, of 
social order, and even of Christianity itself, as believed to be 
menaced by " French Democracy" under the ascendency of 
Jefferson. 

It is known that the Connecticut Courant, published at 
Hartford, was the recognized organ of the Connecticut Fed- 
eralists during the whole existence of the Federalist party. 
It was not held too much to say of this sheet, in the very 
hour when the Disunion cloud was lowering in the New 
England sky, that "the Courant must be considered the 
political thermometer of Connecticut." * The political news- 
paper at the close of the last century was commonly conducted 
by practical printers, who were Editors rather in the French 
than in the English sense of that term. The newspaper was 
used by party leaders at that time as their chosen vehicle for 
the dissemination of well-weighed opinions on all current issues. 
They wrote under assumed names. Hence it is that these 
periodicals swarm with communications from " Theramenes " 
and " Agesilaus" and " Aristides;" from "Cincinnatus" and 
" Marcellus " and " Cato " ; from " Pelham" and " Burleigh " 
and " Hampden." Everybody knows that the matchless 
papers of Hamilton, Madison, and Jay in defence of the Con- 
stitution, while as yet it was pending before the States, made 
their first appearance as newspaper essays under the signa- 
ture of " Publius.'* When Hamilton and Madison crossed 
swords with each other over Washington's Proclamation of 
Neutrality in 1793, it was under the masquerade of" Pacificus" 
and " Helvidius " that they entered the public lists. In like 
manner the Connecticut Courant offered a closed field to all 

* See letter of the Rev. Stanley Griswold to the Hon. Joshua Coit, under 
date of March 20, 1798, as published in the Courant of May 21, 1798. By the 
Republicans the Courant was denounced as " the organ of Beelzebub." — Courant f 
October 6, 1800. 
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valiant knights of the pen who were ready to shed the last 
drop of their ink for the honor of Federalism.* 

After carefully turning the files of this print for the years 
running from 1796 to 1801, and after comparing them for the 
corresponding period with the files of the Columbian Cen- 
tinei, the organ of Massachusetts Federalism, I have no hes- 
itation in giving the palm of superiority to the Hartford 
journal. It is known that Hartford became at an early 
day in our post-Revolutionary history the seat of wits and 
poets who made Connecticut famous alike for political dia- 
tribe and for satirical verse. Professor Henry A. Beers has 
truly said that for twenty years, from 1787 to 1808, the 
city of Hartford " was the literary head-quarters of that con- 
servative party which favored a strong general government, 
and opposed French Democracy." It was here that Dr. 
Lemuel Hopkins mixed the black drops of his "jGruillotina," 
while Joel Barlow with his slender pipe was meditating in 
mock heroics the praises of " Hasty Pudding." It was here 
that the choicest flowers of the " Political Green-house " were 
raised in the* Federalist hot-beds of 1799. It was here, as in 
a whispering gallery, that the voices of the "Echo poems 
were caught on a sounding board and re-echoed throughout 
the land. 

But the squibs and fire-crackers of the satirical bards did 
but kindle a straw-blaze compared with the burning and the 
shining lights of the able prose- writers who kept up a con T 
stant torch-race in the contentions of the periodical press: 
If pamphlets sometimes fell in volcanic showers at this period, 
the newspaper was a live volcano in a constant state of erup- 
tion. It is among the ashes and scoriae deposited by the 
eruptions of the Courant 9 at the date indicated, that I shall 
rummage for fossil remains in our early politics. 

A Courant writer under the signature of " Pelham" was 
the first to break ground for a dissolution of the Union by 
the voluntary and concerted secession of the States north of 

* For the privilege of free access to the files of the Courant I am indebted to 
Dr. }. Hammond Trumbull, the learned Librarian of the Watkinson Library, in 
Hartford, and to his accomplished assistant, Mr. Frank B. Gay. 
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the Potomac. The opening paper of his series appeared 
under date of November 21, 1796, while as yet Wash- 
ington was in the presidential chair. The writer addresses 
his appeal to all his " fellow-citizens north of the river Poto- 
mac." He commences by expressing the opinion that they 
had then " reached a critical period in their existence; " that 
" the question must soon b6 decided whether we will con- 
tinue a nation at the expense of our union or sink encum- 
bered with the present mass of difficulty into confusion 
and slavery;" that "when the Constitution of the United 
States was formed, it was deemed an object of the first im- 
portance so to conduct that great national bond as to bring 
together, in one firm Union, the whole of the States ; " that 
" as the interests of the various States were diverse and in 
some degree opposite, mutual concessions were required to 
accomplish a purpose by all thought desirable ; " that " those 
concessions were made and a constitution was agreed upon 
which seemed to secure to the whole as many benefits and as 
much freedom as was compatible with the frailties of human 
nature;" that" without undertaking to say •from which 
quarter of the country the most important concessions were 
gained," it " would not be an easy task to discover any- 
thing like an equivalent gained by the Northern States for 
the admission of the negroes into the mass of the inhabitants 
in the Southern States in order to swell the size of their 
representation in the general Congress ; " that " negroes 
were in all respect, except in regard to life and death, the 
qattle of Southern citizens," and as such were not entitled to 
be enumerated among " people ; " that " if they had been 
good for food the probability is that even the power of de- 
stroying their lives would be enjoyed by their owners as 
fully as it is over the lives of their cattle ; " that " if to balance 
this claim, the Northern States had demanded that three- 
fifths of the whole number of their horses and cattle should 
be added to the amount of free persons, the claim would have 
been rejected with indignation ; " that in the state of mind 
which existed at the formation of the. Constitution "rea- 
son yielded to fear, and the aid of the Southern States was 
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considered by the Northern as of more importance than it 
was really worth." 

The writer admits that " this sentiment will be viewed by 
many as bold, rash, and possibly destructive in its consequen- 
ces," but that none the less, " it is a question which merits con- 
sideration ; * 9 that even " if his object be as wicked as human 
depravity can imagine, examples are not wanting to counte- 
nance him." u Whoever shall execrate," exclaims " Pelham," 
" let the tongues of the Democrats* lie sealed in silence, for 
the machinations of Pandemonium are outstripped in the 
career of guilt by the plots of Democratic citizens." The 
writer says that he "is sensible that many excellent men, 
and among them the most highly revered of all, the great, 
the beloved Washington, contemplate the subject of this ad- 
dress with extreme anxiety;" that he "also views it with 
ianxiety," but that " there are other subjects more interest- 
ing to us all " [than the Union], 

It should be explained that the Farewell Address of 
Washington, with its earnest deprecation of parties formed 
on lines of " geographical discriminations," had been pub- 
lished in the Hartford Courant of September 26, 1796, just 
about a month before the appearance of " PelhamV com- 
munication. 

Undeterred, however, by that dissuasive, he proceeds to 
argue that'* the Northern States can subsist as a nation, a 
republic, without any connection with the Southern ; " that 
a union of the former with the latter " would be more desir- 
able than a separation if the Southern States were possessed 
of the same political ideas ; " but in view of the fact that it 
had then " became a serious question whether we [the North- 
ern States] should give up our government, or part with the 
States south of the Potomac, no man north of that river, 
whose heart was not thoroughly Democratic, could hesitate 
what decision to make." He avows the belief that "the 

*The writer explains in a note that wherever he "uses this word he means 
nothing more by it than to point out a certain set of men who choose to call them- 
selves by that name, as a term of distinction, without any regard to its real signi- 
fication." 
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question [of Disunion] is nearly ripe for decision, and that 
therefore the time had come when the public mind should be 
employed in examining it attentively, in order that when the 
period arrives, the decision may be made coolly and with 
firmness." 

He then states that in future papers he will consider 
# ' some of the great events which will probably lead to a 
separation of the United States ; " will show to the Northern 
States " the importance of retaining their present Constitution 
even at the expense of a separation ;" will "endeavor to 
prove the impossibility of a union [between, the two classes 
of States] for any long period," as well* from the contrariant 
moral and political sentiments as from the contrarian* habits 
of the Southern States, and, finally, " will examine carefully 
to see whether we have not already approached the era 

WHEN THEY MUST BE DIVIDED." * 

In his second paper, in the Courant of December 12, 1796, 
" Pel ham " commences by "correcting a mistaken notion 
which," he says, " many people have conceived from reading 
his first address," to wit, that his " object was merely to 
hold up the idea of a separation as a scarecrow, to intimidate 
those who think differently in politics from pursuing their 
favorite measures." Accordingly he explains that the point 
of immediate consideration in this second paper will relate to 
those " great events which will probably lead to a separation 
of the United States." 

The first important fact which furnishes the prologue to 
his swelling theme, is " the general opposition of sentiment 
which distinguishes the two great districts of territory " — an 
opposition " obvious," he adds, "both in politics and morals." 
John Adams was at that moment the candidate of the Fed- 
eralists for the Presidency, and, pointing to the morbid hu- 
mors of the then pending canvass, u what," cries " Pelham," 
" is the heaviest charge against the character of Adams at the 
South ? " It is that " he wishes to establish a monarchy," 
while " all his friends (who comprise all the citizens of the 

* Wherever italics or capitals occur in these citations they are always found 
in the text of the Courant writer. 
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United States in the Northern District except a few of 
the factious scattered in Pennsylvania), are ranked in the 
same opprobrious list." In view • of the charges of " aristoc- 
racy " and "monarchy " so freely denounced in the Southern 
States against the Northern, the inference to be necessarily 
drawn on both sides is that " the political sentiments in the 
Northern and the Southern districts are directly opposed to 
each other ; " for if, he adds, " the Southern States believe 
that the Northern differ from them in points of such high im- 
portance, that belief will forever produce contention, discord, 
jealousy, and animosity." " What is there," he exclaims; 
" to bind such discordant bodies together ? " 

He next institutes a comparison between the moral, re- 
ligious, and economic habits of the Northern and the South- 
em peoples respectively, in order to evince the " total con- 
trast between them in every particular." " Which party," 
he asks, " is to yield for the sake of the Union ? Is there to 
be an accommodation from each, a partial reformation on 
their part and a partial depravation on Ours ? " " There is 
little prospect of the first event," he conceives, and, " Heaven 
defend us," he cries, u from the latter." So far from any 
abatement being likely to occur in this contrariety of moral 
and political temper in the North and the South, tie predicts 
"its rapid* increase." 

He next proceeds to show how 4t the existence of slav- 
ery may be viewed as one forcible cause of a final separation 
of the. United States." The operation /of slavery to this end 
may be seen, he thinks, alike " in a moral and a political 
sense." " Is there much probability," he queries, /* that a 
system so inhuman and discordant, so violent and bloody as 
that of slavery can possibly be kept in order for any length 
of time?" 

At this stage of his argument the papers of u Pelham " 
come to a sudden pause, before he has described " the great 
events" which are likely to ushef in a dissolution of the 
Union, and the reader might suppose that the lamentations 
of the Connecticut Jeremiah had come to an end. Such 
seems to have been the opinion of the late Professor John- 
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ston, in his excellent little " History of Connecticut/' for he 
appears to have been familiar with these two letters alone, 
and not to have been aware that " Pelham " desisted from his 
screed only for a season. 

In this interval of his silence the same parable was taken 
up in the same journal by another correspondent, equally 
able, who wrote under the signature of " Gustavus," purport- 
ing to be a citizen of the county of New London in Connect- 
icut. 

" Gustavus" begins his series in the Courant of July 3, 
1797. He, too, proclaims in his exordium that the people of 
Connecticut "have now arrived at a period in the political 
drama in which it becomes them to pause, and seriously to 
contemplate the closing scene, before the curtain is drawn and 
all liberty of judging for themselves is taken away. From 
the complexion of the past we must infer the future, and it 
remains in us to determine what the future shall be — whether 
the closing part of the performance shall add strength and 
durability to bur independent existence or whether it shall be 
a tragical catastrophe in which we are to behold our inde- 
pendence destroyed, ourselves confined to an unconditional 
vassalage, and our country covered with lamentation and 
mourning." . • . " At the time of the formation of the 
Constitution," he proceeds, " it was questionable how far it 
would answer in practice. This problem could be solved by 
experiment alone. To make the experiment time was req- 
uisite. The necessary time has elapsed, the experiment has 
been made, and the solution of the problem is that under a 
wise administration the theory of the Constitution is proved 
to have been just." He laments, however, that this theory 
has been rudely disturbed by the intrusion of " Gallicanism" 
in our politics ; that " the plain and simple truth is that the 
French envied us our possession and set themselves seriously 
to work to destroy it;" that "with this constantly in view 
they have intrigued, they have flattered, they have caressed, 
they have defrauded," until in the end " it has become a 
serious question whether the citizens of the United States 
esteem the blessings they possess under their own independent 
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government worth preserving." Considering the atrocities 
of the French Revolution and considering the mournful fate 
of the people at Cape Fransois,* " Gustavus " thinks that £he 
people of the Southern States, before giving in their adhesion 
to French Jacobinism, should have put themselves on guard 
[against slave insurrections], but " though they: have had line 
upon line and precept upon precept, they still continue to pro- 
mote French interests by their elections, and French interests 
must ultimately prove their destruction. When this event shall 
take place (and it is not very distant), the inhabitants of New 
England will be able to console themselves with the reflection 
that they have unitedly opposed it. They have opposed it 
in all constitutional ways but one, and that is in the field. 
As the dernier ressort, to this they will have recourse, for 
while they are left with the liberty of fighting in their own 
•defence, they will never tamely yield to any nation. And 
while they are beholding their fellow-citizens in the Southern 
States sunk into servitude or massacred by their regenerated 
ifreedmen, the regret which they would otherwise feel at the 
sight will be lessened by the melancholy consciousness that 
the Southerners are reaping the fruits of their own labors and 
receiving the wages of their virtuous Democracy.' * 

In his next paper, in the Courant of July 10, 1797, " Gus- 
tavus " predicts the imminent danger of ah invasion of the 
United States by French arms, as a natural consequence of 
the sympathy expressed for France by anti-Federalist mem- 
bers of Congress, and he concludes with a serious- animad- 
version on the alleged moderatism of certain Federalist 
members in the House of Representatives — an animadversion 
aimed perhaps at Joshua Coit, of New London, though he is 
not named. These moderate, thje writer says, " are veering 
over to the anti-Federal side of politics." He counsels the 
people of Connecticut to " reject those who are constantly 
whiffling between foreign and domestic interests, whether 
they are in Congress or out of it." 

The next paper, published under date of July 24, bristles 

* In St. Domingo, in the years 1792, 1793. 
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with predictions of dire disaster in case Jefferson should be 
elected. "I pity my countrymen," says " Gustavus," M . if 
Jefferson is ' their man/ " " If he is," the writer thinks that 
"the people of the United States had better strike their 
colors, attend the funeral rites of Liberty and Independence, 
assume the tri-colored cockade, divide their years into dec- 
ades, establish French festivals as their days of worship, the 
red cap of Liberty as their Deity, and introduce fa ira and 
carmagnole for their church music. Thomas Jefferson," he 
adds, "would then dispense the rites of the altar with pious 
alacrity, and Thomas Paine would be his proper deacon .to 
distribute the sacrament of the Devil's communion. " He 
then argues that " a division of the United States will be the 
probable consequence of French influence in this country," 
and that the machinations of French emissaries, in league 
with Democratic politicians, are already working for a sep- 
aration of the Western States from the Union. In proof of 
this charge citations are made from the well-known proclama- 
tions of Genet, from the proceedings of certain Democratic 
Societies, and, lastly, from the letters which had then re- 
cently passed between President Washington and Governor 
Shelby, of Kentucky. 

" Gustavus,' ' in the next paper of the series, July 31, 1797, 
undertakes to show that "the causes for a division of the 
Union are in existence," and must in due time produce their 
effect ; that " the seeds of dissolution are sown ; " that " they 
have taken deep root downward ; " that " they are shooting 
upward ; " that " they are progressing on to maturity," and 
that " ere long we shall behold them yielding fruit in abun- 
dance." He then states that for the nonce he will suspend 
the question of Disunion, and will confine himself to current 
topics of political discussion, such as Blount's conspiracy, 
Western plots with the Spanish authorities at New Orleans, 
etc. Accordingly his next paper, published under date of 
August 7, 1797, is designed to show that French emissaries 
are at the bottom of all these disorganizing schemes. 

In his number for August 21, 1797, he resumes the subject 
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of Disunion and says : "In looking at the causes for a division 
of the Union, they are found to be various. An opposition in' 
interest [between the Northern and the Southern States] will 
first call our attention." He maintains that this opposition 
of interest is not of recent date, but was " strongly exempli- 
fied within the walls of the Continental Congress, during the 
Revolutionary War." Although the men who contemplated 
'continental subjects on a more enlarged scale, were able, by 
concession and coalition, " to keep up the appearance of 
harmony, yet it was in truth the appearance only." The 
appointment of Washington as commander-irt-chief of the 
army, is cited as being no exception to this remark. But it 
is in the sectional aspects of the slavery question that " Gus- 
tavus " finds the main ground of his argument for the neces- 
sity of Disunion. To this effect he says : " In the Northern 
States the accursed business of slavery is fast losing ground. 
. . . The principle of slavery scarcely finds a solitary ad- 
vocate at the northward. In the Southern States it is still up- 
held, and on the continuance of it rests their principal wealth. 
. . . The Northern people found it for their interest to 
free their slaves ; the Southern people to rivet the chains of 
theirs. Here, then, is another contending interest." He then 
points the moral of his argument by referring to the bloody 
example of St. Domingo as a warning to the Southern 
States, in case the French government should establish a 
colony upon Spanish territory in the vicinity of the Southern 
States. 

In his next number (August 28, 1797) the writer dilates 
at much length on the " aristocracy of the Southern plant- 
ers/' and on the essential incompatibility of temper between 
the people of the Northern States, who are opposed to slavery, 
and the people of the Southern States, who " regard negroes 
as standing on a middle basis between human beings and the 
brute creation. " He remarks that " the people at -the south- 
ward who have an influence on the elections view this as a 
happy state of society — one which is peculiarly eligible," 
while " the Northern people think far otherwise/' Hence, he 
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says, a necessary antagonism between the two sections " on all 
questions of national importance. "The Southerners would 
rather overturn the government than have any change take 
place in their aristocratic state of society." After further in- 
vidious reflections on the alleged ' ' dissoluteness " of the South- 
erners and their " total disregard for all the sacred institutions 
of Christianity," he adds : " As these causes exist in nature, it 
follows regularly that the opposition [between the two sec- 
tions] will also exist, and it is almost certain they will increase 
in number and magnitude until, by their influence, they have 
so attenuated the bond of the Union, which is already much 
enfeebled, that some violent concussion will suddenly rend it 
asunder." 

In his paper published on the nth of September, 1797, he 
discusses the financial and economic objections which might 
perhaps be alleged at the North against a dissolution of the 
Union — such as the consequent destruction of the United 
States Funding system, in which the capital of the North was 
specially interested, and seeks to show that this financial view 
of the issue is without much weight. In drawing toward the 
close of his long discussion he sums up as follows : " Having 
shown that the present enmity to the government in the 
Southern States is not likely to be obviated ; that it is pro- 
gressing to a necessary division of the Union ; that it is 
better to have it take place soon, than to run the hazards of 
those consequences which must arise from some violent con- 
cussion effecting it ; that the Northern States would be more 
eligibly situated when united among themselves under a gov- 
ernment of their choice, than whilst connected as they are 
at present with the Southern States by the Constitution, but 

disunited in their views and interests, I shall now retire tp 

• 

domestic seclusion, and, with a philosophical calmness, con- 
template the future progress of my country as time bears it 
along." . . . " It is probable that I shall never be rec- 
ognized as any other than ' Gustavus.' My fellow-citizens 
will not, therefore, have it in their power, were they other- 
wise disposed, to distinguish me by popular favor." He 
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admits that the Union might still be saved by a proper choice 
of rulers, but 4t if the people should choose men of an oppo- 
site description, men who are dishonest, opposed to govern- 
ment, opposed to pieace, and men who ridicule Christianity, 
they must abide the awful consequences, for awful they will 
be indeed. They must expect to behold civil law trampled 
in the dust, to see anarchy taking the seat of regular govern- 
ment, with its hellish train of civil war with all its horrors ; 
insecurity of life and property ; a mockery of justice ; fraud, 
perjury and murder, fire, sword, famine and desolation 
marching in sanguinary phalanx, sweeping the country with 
the besom of destruction, and leaving the silence of death in 
their train." In the forecast of such horrors " Gustavus" 
comforts himself with the reflection that " under the silver 
mantle which is thinly scattered over his brow, he can look for- 
ward, through a limited prospect, to its speedy termination" for 
him, ' l but what," he exclaims, "will be the fate of the myri- 
ads of my successors, just treading the broad theatre of life ? " 
In the concluding paper of his series, published on De- 
cember 11, 1797, the venerable writer discusses the relation 
of Religion and Morality to politics, and points with pride 
to the felicity of Connecticut as illustrating this relation. He 
says : " The real believer in the Christian religion is, so far as 
his moral character is concerned, the best qualified for a legisla- 
tor ; in the State of Connecticut since its first organization our 
civil policy has been regulated by men of such views. . . 
What is the state of society which this has produced ? Let 
the history of Connecticut furnish the answer. It is an ac- 
knowledged fact in all our sister States that in Connecticut 
there is, and not only is, but uniformly has been, the most 
peaceful, the most orderly, and the best, intrinsically the best, 
state of society of any in America. This is invariably ascribed 
to the wisdom and righteousness of our rulers. Saying this 
is saying much in our favor. For in New England maybe 
found the happiest state of society of any in the world, and 
of all the New England States Connecticut holds the acknowl- 
edged preeminence.* 
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and the adherents of John Adams: Shrill "election cries" 
are echoed and reechoed in the columns of the Federalist 
organ. Let us catch a few of their notes from a long series 
of papers which appeared in the Courant weekly from June 
23, 1800, to October 6, in that year. The author of this 
new series writes under the signature of " Burleigh," and 
addresses himself not only to the people of Connecticut, but 
to " the people of the country at large." 

" Should a Jacobin government be established," he says 
in his first number, " and' the Constitution of the United 
States fall a sacrifice to it, the Northern States, being much 
more generally Federalist, will be more united and better 
able to form a government for themselves than the Southern ; 
or should the Southern States agree on a new form of govern- 
ment, it will, according to the spirit of a majority of the 
[Southern] people be Jacobinical." In the successive num-. 
bers of his series " Burleigh " undertakes to show that Jef- 
ferson is animated by a spirit of *' deadly hostility to the 
Christian religion and to the Federal Constitution ; " that 
the Democratic Party had always been a pure and simple 
party of negations, stubbornly resisting the positive meas- 
ures of the Federalists while proposing none of their own ; 
that Jefferson could not consistently be a moderate ruler, and 
that, even if he could be, " any mixing with Jacobinism would 
be like scattering poison in the aliments of life ;" that as 
President he would reverse the whole policy of the preceding 
administrations and ostracize Federalist officials ; that he 
would corrupt the sources of public intelligence, by giving 
countenance to " vile publications ; " that the Jacobin fc>arty, 
if entrenched in the Federal Government, would subject the 
United States to France ; that the election of Jefferson would 
probably lead to a civil war, because " Jacobins in all Coun- 
tries are destitute of morality and religion," and because our 
Jacobins, being as depraved as any, "only want an oppor- 
tunity to be as cruel and abandoned as those of France ; " 
that the United States are divided into two great territorial 
districts, and that the Southern district is encumbered with a 
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multitude of slaves, who will be the natural tools of Jacobin- 
ism in working the horrors of a new and larger St. Domingo 
on Southern soil; that to avoid the calamity of sharing in 
all those horrors, and perhaps with the hope of saving their 
government, the Northern States would probably be dis- 
posed to separate from the Union ; that Disunion, though 
"an evil of mighty magnitude, is less,/flr less so, than an- 
archy ; " that the dividing line between the North and the 
South is hard to fix, but whether fixed by the Potomac, the 
Delaware, or the Hudson, it Would undoubtedly make a 
border line of perpetual hostility between the two sections, 
and would be " crimsoned with the blood of the inhabi- 
tants ; " that the animosities between the two sections would 
be envenomed by the memory of their former amity ; that 
the difficulties of the situation were increased for New Eng- 
land by the fact that "the States of Pennsylvania and New 
York were among the most Jacobinical States in the Union ; " 
that it would be hard to induce them to join a peaceable body 
to the north of them," and if they did join, " it would be 
harder still to keep them quiet ; " that they would be danger- 
ous neighbors, and perhaps more dangerous still as allies ; 
that the two belligerent sections, after long fighting, would 
probably both fall into the arms of some European power, 
or the one would enslave the other; that France, disengaged 
from her projects of European conquest, could easily land an 
3rmy on our coasts ; that those who thought our distance 
would exempt us from her armed propagandism had but to 
remember that " neither Alpine frosts, nor African suns, 
neither the mountains of Switzerland, nor the deserts of 
Arabia had hitherto restrained her fury or checked her 
career ; " that it was fallacious to hope for a reconstruction 
of the Federal Government under Jefferson on lines of social 
order or civil security ; that France had constantly gone from 
bad to worse under Mirabeau, P£thion, Brissot, Marat, Bar- 
rfere, Collot d'Herbois, Barras, Merlin, Si£yes and Bona- 
parte ; that every leading Jacobin, wherever found, should be 
regarded " as a ravening wolf, preparing to enter our peace- 
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ful fold, and to glut his deadly appetite on the vitals of the 
country." * 

In view of these panic terrors — terrors which wrought the 
more pervasively throughout New England because they, were 
armed with the powers of religion and conscience as well as 
with the forces of political prejudice, it need not surprise us 
to discover that, after the election: of Jefferson was ascer- 
tained, a tremendous revulsion of feeling shouki have ensued 
in Connecticut. Writer after writer in the Courant was 
quick to show that the small electoral majority secured for 
Jefferson and Burr over Adams and Pinckney had been se- 
cured to them by the representative votes allotted to the 
Southern States in the name of three-fifths of their slaves, and 
not by the votes of freemen enjoying a common elective fran- 
chise. "I may be mistaken in my ideas of the New England 
people," writes one of these remonstrants in the Courant of 
February 9, 1801, "but I will hazard the opinion that such 
practices will not be submitted to for a great length of time." 

This angry prophet, as he sat like another Jonah under 
his withered gourd, had forgot that Roger Sherman, the 
representative of Connecticut in the Federal Convention, felt 
free to avow in that body in 1787 that the admission of the 
negroes into the ratio of representation did not seem to 

* In the " Guillotina" for the New Year of 1797, published in the Courant of 
January 9, 1797, we find the following lines, supposed to be spoken by Swanwick, 
" the little poet of Democracy : " ; ; 

This once, O France, but stretch thy arm, 
And suatch us from impending harm. 
Make Thomas master of the State 
And Colonel Burr the vessel's mate. 



And to prevent all future bickering, 
Put Madison in place of Pickering. 
Then, then, in closest bonds allied, 
Our country shall to France be tied ; 
Dependent on her pleasure move, " 
And taste of sweet colonial love. 
Then when France whistles we will run, 
Bark, wag our tails, and gnaw the bone. 
Trot at her heels, .her battles fight, 
And growl at all who come in sight." 
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him "liable to such insuperable objections, "* while Oliver 
Ellsworth, we know, dismissed the whole subject of slaves and 
their increase (when considered as a ground of' apprehension), 
with the optimistic prophecy that " slavery in time would not 
be a speck in our country." f 

At this early date we see it is proclaimed that an effort 
should be made to save New England from the infection of 
Jacobinism under the triumphant Democracy of Jefferson. 
" Touch not Saguntum " was the cry which the old Roman 
Senators hurled against Hannibal, when they would set 
a limit to the aggressions of the Carthaginians in Spain. 
" Touch not Connecticut'* was the cry which these old Fed- 
eralist chiefs hurled against Jefferson when they would set 
a limit to the aggressions of Democracy at the South. 4t I 
have hoped to live and die," says- one of the writers for the 
Courant on August 20, 1800, "a witness to the continued 
union and harmony of this best portion of the human race, 
this little corner of the world, so famous for its stability 
and its thousand virtues." It will be seen that Connecticut 
was already knbwn as " the land of steady habits," and that 
even some ninety years ago " this little corner of the world " 
was not withoiit themodest assurance inspired by a sense of 
merit. 

r 

Let it not be supposed that I have undertaken this long 
study in the politics of a former period for the sake of bring- 
ing a railing accusation against the old Federalist Party. I 
am frank to say that the old Federalist Party seems to me the 
noblest and purest of all the political organizations that have 
ever existed in the annals of the United States — first in the 
lustre of its great names, George Washington, Alexander 
Hamilton, John Marshall, John Jay, Kufus King, and first in 
the services it rendered to a sinking land, by redeeming it 
from the anarchy of th6 Confederation, and by giving to it a 
stable government under an invigorated Constitution. Noth- 
ing could be greater than the glory of the party in its early 
days, unless, alas ! it be the faults and foibles (the blunders 

* Elliot's Debates, vol; v., p. 395. f Ibid., p. 458. 
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worse than crimes) which came to obscure that glory in its 
later career. Its leaders have suffered from the Nemesis <st 
history. The evil that they did has lived after them in a 
cloud of obloquy. The go^d that they did might have been in- 
terred with their bones, if happily it bad not survived in that 
magnificent piece of constructive statesmanship, the Consti- 
tution of the United States. In its germs our Constitution 
is a hereditament from our Aryan ancestors. Its elemental 
forms were revealed to our fathers on the mounts of British 
history, as the patterns of the tabernacle were revealed to 
Moses on Sinai, but in its artistic shape the Constitution was 
a Federalist creation. 

It is true that the party fell on evil days, and fell on evil 
tongues in the evil days of its sad declension. It is not, 
as Gouverneur Morris said, that in the debauch of " Gal- 
lican " politics the Federalist Party was in the awkward 
position of the man who keeps sober while all the rest of the 
company are drunk. It is not, as John Adams said, with a 
dash of Irish humor in his Yankee wit, that the party com- 
mitted suicide and then laid the blame of its murder on him. 
The pity of it is that the party failed in critical conjunc- 
tures to have understanding of its times. It omitted to take 
at its flood the tide in human affairs which leads on to fortune!. 
It went in to swim when the Atlantic was up, and got caught 
in the undertow. The Federalist chieftains could never un- 
derstand that the great social and political cataclysm known 
as the American and French Revolutions was really one event 
when considered as the sign and symbol of a new stage in 
the social and political evolution of the human race. They 
are more to be pitied than blamed for this lack of perspi- 
cacity. Edmund Burke, with all his philosophy, could not 
perceive this truth. The old Whigs* of England could not 
perceive it. Still less could the Tories perceive it at the 
close of the last century, but the statesmen of England have 
learned the lesson well enough to-day, and accordingly have 
reduced monarchy to a fiction of law, have placed the here- 
ditary House of Lords in a state of obsolescence, and have 
condensed all real power in the House of Commons. We now 
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see that nations move en Echelon in the forward march of de- 
mocracy. America was foremost in the files, and France was 
second, not simply by the accident of her participation in our 
Revolutionary struggle, but under the pressure of a chronic 
political unrest which caused the coming event to cast long 
shadows before it on the dial board of French history.* 

It is a philosophical remark of Bagehot, in his " Physics 
of Politics," that the principles of the French Revolution are 
fitted to a new world in which society has gone through its 
early tasks, and reached a period in which the " inherited or- 
ganization is already confirmed, when the soft minds and strong 
passions of youthful natures are fixed, and guarded by hard 
transmitted instincts. Till then," he adds, " not equality be- 
fore the law is necessary but inequality, for what is most want- 
ed is an elevated e*lite who know the law ; not a good gov- 
ernment seeking the happiness of its subjects, but a dignified 
and over-awing government getting its subjects to obey/' f 

The old Federalists could never perceive that they had 
outlived the time when what the American people most 
wanted was an "elevated /lite," and therefore they kept 
on contending for a strong and dignified government which 
should be ableto over-awe the masses who " do not know the 
law." \ And so it came to pass that the party fell into stages 

* The famous mots, " Nous dansons sur un volcan; " '« Apres nous le deluge," 
are historical commonplaces. The Earl of Chesterfield, writing from France in 
1752, refers to the " Revolution principles " then current in that country, and 
adds : *' I foresee that before the end of this century the trade of both king and 
priest will not be half so good a one as it has been." Letters of Chesterfield 
(Lord Mahon's edition), vol. ii., p. 237. f Bagehot' s Works, vol. iv., p. 447. 

% The Rev. Azel Backus, in preaching the funeral sermon of old Governor Oliver 
Wolcott in 1796, commented as follows on his sturdy conservatism : " He blushed 
at the thought of being * the man of the people ' in the modern sense. ... He 
set his face like a flint against all the specious sophistry of new political theories." 
When some Federalists in Harrison County, Va., wrote to President Adams in 
1798, under the fervors of the X. 'Y. Z. excitement, that they hoped the u odious 
distinction of aristocrat and democrat " would be forgotten in the presence of a 
foreign foe, he replied : " The distinction of aristocrat and democrat . ... 
will never be done away as long as some men are taller and others shorter, some 
wiser and others sillier, some richer and others poorer. . . . The distinction 
was ntended by nature for the order of society, and the benefit of mankind."— 
Columbian Centinel, August 18,' 1798. 
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of decline, because its old-school patriotism was too imprac- 
ticable to meet the changed conditions of American society ; 
because in its horror of demagogy it sometimes symbolized 
with the dialect of aristocracy ; because it was too prone to 
convert measures of administration into engines of government, 
and sought to rule by executive pression rather than by mor- 
al suasion ; because it lacked a sense of humor and took it- 
self too seriously ; * because in the long coquetry with Aaron 
Burr it lost the chastity of honor which feels a stain like a 
wound ; because, in the days of its despondency, it sacrificed 
.principle to expediency, and, finally, because in the person 
of some among its typical leaders it came to be identified in 
the popular mind with portents of Disunion. 

And I have not thumbed these forgotten calendars of the 
old Federalist star-gazers, as they watched the signs of the 
times, at the close of the last century, because I wished to 
show that portents of Disunion had loomed above the horizon 
at that early day, and were as common at the North as at 
the South. If this had been my purpose, I could better have 
turned to the debates of the First Congress under the Con- 
stitution. The portents of this early period differed in kind 
as well as in. degree from those of a later day. They sprang 
in New England from a sentiment of profound despondency 
as to the capacity of the American people for self-government. 
They sprang in Virginia, so far at least as color and shape 
were given to them by the " Resolutions of '98," from a real 
or pretended fear that the rights of the people were in danger 
of being absorbed by the centralizing tendencies of the Fed- 
eral government. , Men in New England threatened the 
Union in prospect of Jefferson's election, because they were 
startled from their propriety by the spectre of French anarchy. 
Men in Virginia avowed their readiness in 1798 to " estimate 
the separate mass of Virginia and North Carolina, with a 
view to their separate existence," because they feared des- 
potism, f The Federalists of New England could not en- 

* For a quaint specimen of this over-seriousness, see Annals of Congress, 5th 
Congress, vol. ii., p. 2094. 

f Jefferson's Complete Works, vol. iv., p. 245. 
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dure Virginian Democracy because they identified it with 
French Jacobinism.. The Republicans of Virginia could not 
endure New England Federalism, because they identified it 
with British monarchy. Federalist leaders in New England 
preached Disunion to save religion and morality. Republican 
leaders in Virginia began to count the price of the Union to 
save. personal liberty and the reserved rights of the States. 
The Federalist propagandists of Disunion used slavery as their 
heaviest make-weight, because they saw jn it the source and 
seat of an enduring antagonism between the North and the 
South. The Republican propagandists of Disunion used the 
Alien and Sedition Laws as the lever of their revolt, because 
they saw in those untoward measures the racks and thumb- 
screws of a political inquisition. 

In our recoil from the " Resolutions of '98 " because of 
the base uses to which they were subsequently put in the 
cause of Nullification and Secession, and in the obloquy 
rained upon the Hartford Convention, because of the seditious 
designs imputed to its members, we are apt to forget that 
confidence in the stability of the Union has been a plant of 
slow growth in the United States. It was not until our Fed- 
eral bond had been welded by the fervent heats and trip- 
hammer blows of a great civil war, that even we could feel 
assured of its indestructibility. Jefferson, with all his politi- 
cal optimism, could not feel sure that our government was in 
"the full tide of successful experiment " until he took his 
weather-gage from the serene height of the presidential seat. 
The sky seemed gloomy enough while John Adams was at 
the helm. He thought the tiller shook even under the strong 
hand of George Washington, and that it would continue to 
shake unless the ship of state was put on her " Republican 
tack " and took a Republican pilot aboard. 

I have delved in these old . Red Sandstone strata of the 
archaic period in our National politics for the sake of showing, 
in the first place, the deep sources of that profound antago- 
nism which for so many years arrayed New England and es- 
pecially Connecticut against the administration of Jefferson. 
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That sanguine political philosopher could never quite under- 
stand either the depth or the intensity of the antipathy cher- 
ished for him in New England.* Even in the darkest days of 
the Embargo, he wondered that the people of this section 
did not take joyfully the spoiling of their goods when the 
people of the South endured still greater losses from that hap- 
less measure without a murmur of repining. He did not scruple 
to ascribe to the New England people a natural perversity of 
temper, like that of the stiff-necked Jews, and he thought the 
best use which the Republicans could make of them was to 
keep them for the purpose of having somebody to quarrel 
with, outside of the Republican family, instead of quarrelling 
among themselves. In his second Inaugural Address he 
covertly compared the Federalist clansmen of New England 
to Indian tribes under the domination of their sachems and 
medicine men. The comparison has always seemed wanting 
in decorum, but this ponderous banter of Jefferson has been 
redeemed from opprobrium, at least as a specimen of Virginian 
insolence and sectional vituperation, by the fact that a typical 
son of New England, a Brahman of her Brahmans — I refer to 
Mr. Brooks Adams — has recently instituted a serious com- 
parison and tried to run a sober parallel between the Puritan 

* A few extracts from the Diary of the Rev. Thomas Robbins, D.D., an emi- 
nent Connecticut clergyman, will show the temper of mind with which Jefferson 
was regarded by the clergy of New England. Under date of May 8, 1800, he 
writes : " I do not believe that the Most High will permit a howling atheist to sit 
at the head of the nation.' 1 Diary, vol. 1., p. 1 14. In the month of July, 1800, 
the rumor reached Connecticut that Jefferson was dead. Dr. Robbins records 
the fact and adds : " It is to be hoped that the news is true." Ibid. , p. 1 18. Un- 
der date of September 25, 1800, he writes, *' I have written seven numbers to 
show that Jefferson will never be President, which have been published." Ibid. t p. 
123. On the 2 1st of December, 1800, he records: "It appears probable that 
Jefferson will be our President. I think I never heard bad tidings which gave 
me such a shock . . . Our only consolation is this that the Lord reigns." 
Ibid., p. 127. On the 23d of February. 1801, he writes: " Was informed that 
Mr. Jefferson is chosen President of the United States. I think it is clearly a great 
frown of Providence." /bid., p. 132. September 27, 1802 : " Some reports arc 
circulating respecting Mr. Jefferson which it is thought will render his character 
infamous. 1 ' Ibid., p. 181. November 9, 1808 : " I think Mr. Jefferson is sink- 
ing to the lowest grades of contempt." Ib$d. 9 p. 376. 
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clergy of Massachusetts and the howling priests of the Zufli 
Indians.* 

In the second place, I have lifted the curtain for a mo- 
ment on the joust and tourney of an old political conflict, for 
the sake of emphasizing what, I believe, was the first clear 
enunciation of the theorem, that there must be "an irre- 
pressible conflict " between Freedom and Slavery even when 
the twain are joined in the lawful wedlock of organic law. 
This dogma excited much repulsion when it was propounded 
in public debate by the late William H. Seward, and it fell 
upon many ears like a tocsin of civil war when, as I have 
already said, Abraham Lincoln proclaimed his belief that the 
Union could not survive as a house divided against itself, and 
would become either all slaveholdii\g or all free. This was a 
doctrine which the framers of the Constitution could not re- 
ceive in 1787, and yet if history had taught anything with clear- 
ness and emphasis at that date, it was that slavery, in growing 
civilizations, had always and everywhere been a transitional 
institution — that it had never survived the expanding forces 
of national growth in any country, in either ancient or mod- 
ern times. The keen-eyed publicists of the Courant had 
learned this lesson by heart as early as 1796, and they kept 
dinning it in the ears of the people, whether the people would 
hear or whether the people would forbear. Much of passion 
and of prejudice was mingled with their proclamations ; but 
to this extent they had learned the true principles of histori- 
cal and political causation. Because the American people 
would not and could not learn this lesson from the Cassandras 
of Connecticut Federalism in 1796, they were doomed to learn 
it in 1862 under the agony and bloody-sweat of civil war. 

Finally, I have gathered these analects from the political 
scribes who wielded such trenchant pens in the service of old- 
time Federalism, that I might use the fragments for the fresh 
illustration of what has always seemed to me the most curi- 
ous phenomenon in American politics, to wit, that a social 
democracy, like that of New England, should have produced 
the most pronounced and the most inveterate type of aristo- 

* Brooks Adams : " Emancipation of Massachusetts," pp. 256-259. 
3 
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cratic politics ever witnessed in our annals, and that a feudal 
aristocracy like that of slave-holding Virginia should have pn> 
duced the most pronounced and inveterate type of democratic 
politics that has ever existed in our party formations. The an- 
tithesis is striking. It is not an antithesis which would have 
pleased an historian like the late Lord Macaulay, for he liked 
an antithesis best when it was fetched from afar, but this is one 
that " jumps in our eyes " and fills them with contrasted pict- 
ures at all points of view. The antithesis confronts us as well 
in the religious institutes as in the social and political struct" 
ure of the, two communities. 

In political and social structure New England was a de- 
mocracy based on free labor with its handicraft arts — slavery 
was exceptional. Virgiiya was a social feudalism based on 
predial and chattel slavery — free labor and the handicraft arts 
were exceptional. In New England distinctions of rank were 
functional — functions of office, of character, or- of public ser- 
vice, because society at bottom was homogeneous. In Vir- 
ginia distinctions of rank were organic, because society there 
was differentiated into separate layers from top to bottom, 
with a planting gentry at the top, poor " white trash " in the 
middle, and slaves at the bottom. New England diffused 
political power through the mass of her freemen, and then 
concentrated it again in a few chosen leaders. Virginia con- 
centrated power from the first in a few important county 
families. The unit of representation in New England was 
the township. The unit of representation in Virginia was the 
county. New England chose her " select-men" by popular 
vote in town meeting. Virginia made her " vestry-men" a 
close corporation. The New England system is seen at its 
best in great forensic orators, popular agitators, social re- 
formers — Harrison Gray Otis, Samuel Adams, Fisher Ames, 
Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Wendell Phillips, Charles Sumner. The Virginia system is 
seen at its best in great executive leaders, political philos- 
ophers, constructive statesmen, constructive jurists — George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, George Ma- 
son, John Marshall. 
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In religion, during the whole pre-Revolutionary period, 
what was the " Established Order" in Connecticut was dis- 
sent in Virginia, and what was the " Established Church " in 
Virginia was dissent in Connecticut. The Puritan clergy of 
New England were often ascetic and severe, too often 
with a spice of the Rev. Habakkuk Mucklewrath in their 
homiletical methods. The Anglican clergy of Virginia were 
often jovial and easy-going, too often of the tantivy sort, 
bold timber-jumpers as they rode to the hounds in the fox» 
chase, jolly good fellows who rejoiced to hold their hearts in 
their hands, especially when hearts were trumps, skilled dis- 
cerners of spirits when sack or canary was to be tried, and 
muscular Christians who sometimes thrashed a whole vestry 
to keep the peace in their parish Zion.* After the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the socially aristocratic and prelatical 
State of Virginia hastened to declare religious liberty. The 
socially democratic and anti-prelatical State of Connecticut 
adhered to the forms of her Congregational Establishment till 
the year 1818. After the Revolution, Episcopacy in Virginia, 
where it once had been dominant, was called to suffer deli- 
quiutn,\ while Episcopacy in Connecticut, where it once had 
been oppressed, was called to take the lead in making pro- 
vision for the Episcopal succession. 

It is impossible to make a study of the politics of Con- 
necticut at the close of the last century without considering the 
prevailing politics in connection with the prevailing religion 
of the State. The Congregational clergy constituted the nu- 
cleus of the Federalist Party. If the Connecticut Federalist 

•See Rev. S. D.. McConneil,£D.D. : " History of the American Episcopal 
Church," p. 90. 

f Bishop Meade tells us in his " Old Churches and Families of Virginia " (vol. 
i, p. 16), that among the Episcopal clergy, anterior to the Revolution, the Rev. 
Devereux Jarratt was " almost alone in preaching and living according to the doc- 
trine, discipline, and worship of the Protestant Episcopal Church," while after the 
Revolution, this same Mr. Jarratt once remarked to the Rev. Dr. Alexander, that 
there was a time in the religious history of Virginia when "he knew of but one 
man in the ministry (Episcopal) whom he regarded as an experimental Christian. 1 ' 
See " Life of Archibald Alexander, D. D. ," by his son James W. Alexander, D. D. , 
p. 149. 
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of the old school, was, as Prof. Johnston avers, " almost a pe- 
culiar type," the peculiarity of the type was largely due to the 
fact that the leading men in the politics of the State were also 
the leading men in the Congregational Establishment, and, as 
such, had a religious as well as a political antipathy to Jefferson. 
If in the politics of Connecticut, adds Johnston, a demo- 
cratic element " was supplied by the town meeting, the ele- 
ment of dictatorship, which seems to lurk somewhere in de- 
mocracy, was in the select-men." And if, as he says, in another 
place, the Congregational Church of Connecticut was " a Cal- 
vinistic democracy undefined in its powers," it was for that 
very reason a democracy ever ready on occasion "to claim 
the full powers of an ecumenical council.'' Nobody better 
understood the place and function of the Congregational 
clergy of Connecticut than the Rev. Jedidiah Morse when in 
his " American Geography" he described them as " a kind of 
aristocratical balance in the very democratical government of 
the State, which had happily operated as a check upon the 
overbearing spirit of republicanism." * 

Gershom Bulkeley, that soured Tacitus of the Andros and 
post-Andros period, would fain persuade us in his " Will and 
Doom" that the politics of Connecticut, even in his day, were 
flavored with " a tang of the Fifth Monarchy," which, he adds, 
" is a very churlish drug. v f However that may have been, 
it is certain that zealotry in religion conspired with zealotry in 
politics to kindle the fires of much fanaticism in both during 
the period we are passing under review. 

In the strange vicissitudes of the times, when the political 

* " The American Geography " (Edition of 1789), p. 219. 

f Bulkeley's •« Will and Doom, or the Miseries of Connecticut by and under an 
Usurped and Arbitrary Power" (1692), takes its title from the fact that when 
tax-payers were inclined to question the authority of the " revolutionary " gov- 
ernment of 1689, after the overthrow of Andros, the General Assembly ordered 
that if any persons refused to give in a true account of their taxable property, it 
should be in the power of the listers or General Court to rate them " will and 
•doom," that is, at discretion and without recourse. By the favor of Dr. Hoadley, 
the learned Librarian of the Connecticut State Library, to whom I am indebted for 
many other courtesies, I have had the privilege of reading this book in an edi- 
tion of which he owns the only surviving copy. 
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heavens were passing away in Europe and America, it seemed 
to many perfervid minds th£t the end of the world was at 
hand. It is to be observed that eschatological vagaries are 
specially liable to haunt the over-hasty expositors of sacred 
prophecy in times of civil convulsion and world-shaking ca- 
tastrophe. The imagery of the Holy Book easily lends itself 
to the illusions of men who in such crises betray more zeal 
than knowledge. Hence we find the Rev, Andrew Lee ad- 
verting, in the Connecticut Election sermon of 1795, to the 
probable near approach of the millennial era, as prefigured 
by the perturbations of the French Revolution.* A whole 
cycle of Scriptural prophecies was cited in support of the 
hypothesis. The Rev. David Austin, of Norwich, Conn., had 
become so distraught in his wits by his study of the proph- 
ecies that he ventured to proclaim that the personal reign of 
the Messiah would begin on the fourth Sunday of May, 1796, 
and refusing to be baffled by the failure of his prediction, he 
subsequently went to New Haven and there erected several 
large houses and built a wharf on the Sound for the use of 
the Jews, whom he invited to assemble at that point on the 
eve of embarking for the Holy Land.* That scourge of the 
established church of Connecticut, the Rev. John Cosens Og- 
den, published a pamphlet in 1798 for the express purpose of 
pouring ridicule on these millenary eccentricities. But this 
fierce polemic of Ogden was really inspired much more by 
the antagonisms of politics than by the antagonisms of the- 
ology. Each lent to the other a double measure of bitter- 
ness, and wrath, and anger, and clamor, and evil speaking. f 

* Caulkins : " History of Norwich," p. 285. 

f The vehemence of religio-political controversy at this time may be seen in 
Ogden's pamphlet, published anonymously, and entitled " An Appeal to the Candid 
upon the Present State of Religion and Politics in Connecticut. " A few extracts 
will suffice : " President Dwight is making great strides after universal control in 
Connecticut, New England, and the United States over religious opinions and 
politics. . . . The President is attempting to direct all public affairs, civil, 
ecclesiastical, literary, military, and political. ... At this time Connecticut 
is more completely under the administration of a Pope than Italy — is more an ec- 
clesiastical dominion. " 

President Dwight was a grandson of Jonathan Edwards. Accordingly the 
polemical writer charges that the Congregational body is aiming at "a Calvinistic 
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It would lead me too far afield at the heel of this long 
discussion of aristocratic politics in a social democracy if I 
should attempt anything like a formal resolution of such aft 
historical paradox into the elements which shall explain its 
apparently contradictory terms. The paradox early attracted 
the attention and excited the curiosity of General Washing- 
ton. While he was resting from the toils of war at Mount 
Vernon, and before as yet the Constitution of 1787 had been 
framed, we find him confessing that he was puzzled to account 
for the generation of " monarchical " ideas in New England, 
when, as he thought, it would be more natural to expect the 
emergence of such ideas at the South, where, however, they 
did not exist, in spite of the fact that the natural distinctions 
of Southern society might be expected with some show of 
reason to produce them. He can explain the paradox only on 
the assumption that there had been at that time a political 
reaction in New England from the " levelling" spirit which 
it was common to suppose had existed there in the earlier 
period even down to the outbreak of the Revolution.* 

In point of fact, if Washington had made a deeper study 
of New England society he would have found that with all 
the simplicity of its elements, it was remarkable for distinc- 
tions of rank — distinctions based on reverence forage ; on def- 
erence to the clerical profession ; on respect for official station 
(from that of constable to that of governor) ; on repute for 
learning ; on the homage paid to that saving common-sense, 
which is the very cement of primitive communities ; and, 
finally, on the gratitude due for conspicuous public service. 
These distinctions of rank were visible in small things as well 
as great — in the seat occupied at church as well as the place 
held in the eye of the whole commonwealth. A people who 
under the ancien regime of Connecticut were wont to regu- 

Edwardsian supremacy " over the people of Connecticut, as also over the educa- 
tion of all the Northern States, and is pursuing its propaganda under the pressure 
of church discipline, of missionary activities, of college control, and, finally, of 
millenary theories and interpretations, in hope of attaining to a " universal do- 
minion over the conscience. " 

* Sparks: " Writings of Washington," vol. ix., p. 247. 
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late, by vote of town meeting, the place-of honor on each 
side of the pulpit in a village church ; who legislated that 
*' Mrs. Green, the deacon's wife, be seated on ye fore seat 
on the women's side, and that Mercy Jiggles is, by vote, 
seated on the third seat on the women's side, where she is 
ordered by the town to sit '* — (I quote from the municipal 
statutes of New London in 1723) * — could not be justly 
taxed with indifference to questions of social caste and pre- 
cedence, as social caste and precedence were measured by the 
standards of a nascent community in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

I must add that the old electoral system of Connecticut 
was ingeniously devised to promote the genesis of a natural 
aristocracy — the aristocracy of talents and virtues. Each 
freeman in the colony was required in September of each 
year to name twenty men whom he wished to have placed 
in nomination for the office of " Assistant " — the so-called 
" Assistants " being the dignitaries who composed the Coun- 
cil, or colonial Senate. From the mass of nominations made 
at these primary assemblies of the townships, the General 
Assembly, six months before each election, selected and pub- 
lished the names of the twenty men who had received the 
highest number of nominating votes, and these men alone 
could be voted for on the day of the final election, when 
twelve out of the twenty were to be elected. The names oh 
the list were arranged according to seniority of service 
in the case of those who had previously held the office of 
" Assistant," and each name had to be voted for separately 
by each voter according to its place on the list — a rule which 
subjected the hindmost names to obvious disadvantage. Un- 
der this electoral system the advance toward public honors 
was necessarily slow. Only those who had become the ob- 
jects of more or less general observation throughout the whole 
colony could hope to be even nominated for colonial office. 
As priority of advantage was given, to names which stood at 
the head of the list, and as these were the names of men who 
had previously held office, it is easy to see how this electoral 

* Caulkins: " History of New London," p. 379. 
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expedient might conduce to permanence of official tenure. 
As it was enjoined that affirmative votes could alone be 
counted, while blanks were thrown under the table, " it 
might easily happen/' says Dr. Hoadley, " that candidates 
who received more negative than affirmative votes would, not- 
withstanding, be declared elected, and those who had re- 
ceived more affirmative than negative votes fail of being 
elected." Under this system, says Gershom Bulkeley, the 
people found it impossible to turn out their old rulers, " for 
blank them as much as they. will, it is to no purpose." * 

It was in the nature of things that such a nominating and 
voting system should have lent itself to the selection and 
election of the proceres populi.\ If the system explains how it 
was that office-holding became chronic in certain cases, it also 
explains how it was that the people of Connecticut, during 
the prevalence of this system, were' ruled by men of mark and 
of approved public virtue. If the system did not lend itself 
to the surprises of modern politics, with its " ringsters" and 
its " dark horses," so much the better for the system and 
for the people who lived under it. John Adams used to say 
that " Connecticut had always been governed by an aristoc- 
racy more decisively than the empire of Great Britain," % and 
he thought that half a dozen or at most a dozen families could 
be named who had controlled that community down to the 
year 1814. He makes a similar remark about the natural 
aristocracy of Massachusetts under the old dispensation. He 
says that he had seen " four noble families rise up in Boston 9 
the Crafts, Gores, Dawes, and Austins, who were as really a 
nobility as the Howards, Somersets, etc., in England." 

Compared with the modern doctrine of rotation in office — 
a doctrine so dear to demagogues, and in matters of pure ad- 
ministration so costly to the people,, we might say that the 

• Bulkeley : 4i Will and Doom," p. 85. 

f In a pamphlet published at Hartford in 1792, entitled " The Security of the 
Rights of Citizens of the State of Connecticut," the natural effect of this electoral 
system in procuring the permanence of the Federalist Council, or Senate, and in 
•• forming a strong body of active influence for the purpose of strengthening the 
government,*' is explicated at length. 

X " Life and Works of John Adams," vol. vi. f p. 53a 
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annals of Connecticut office-holding read like an abstract 
from the chronicles before the Flood. The ^records would 
run as follows : John Haynes, the first Governor, governed 
eight years, and he died. John Winthrop governed eighteen 
years, and he died. William Leete governed seven years 5 and 
he died. Fitz John Winthrop governed eighteen years, and 
he died. Gurdon Saltonstall governed seventeen years, and 
he died. Joseph Talcott governed seventeen years, and he 
died. Jonathan Law governed nine years, and he died. 
Jonathan Trumbull, I., governed fourteen years, and he re- 
signed. Samuel Huntington governed nine years, and he 
died. Jonathan Trumbull, II., son of Jonathan Trumbull, 
I., governed eleven years and eight months, and he died. 
Offices sometimes ran in families. Joseph Whiting and his 
son John held the office of Treasurer of the Colony for sev- 
enty-one years. Hezekiah Wyllys was Secretary of Con- 
necticut for twenty-three years ; George Wyllys his son, was 
Secretary for sixty-one years, and Samuel Wyllys, his grand- 
son, was Secretary for fourteen years, each holding office of 
course till he was gathered to his fathers. Offices some- 
times came in a troop to the same beneficiary, as in the case 
of the pluralist who was clerk of his ecclesiastical society, 
clerk of the school district, clerk of the town, clerk of the 
probate court, clerk of the county court, and clerk of the 
Superior and Supreme Court of the State. He held all these 
clerkships at the same time, and of course he held them all 
till he died. It is not for us to commit the irreverence of 
peering behind the veil which hides from mortal eyes the 
employments of the blessed after they have passed through 
the gates of Paradise, but we may safely venture the opinion 
that when this Puritan worthy met the Recording Angel in 
heaven's chancery who wrote down Uncle Toby's oath and 
then blotted it out with a tear, he intimated in no ambiguous 
terms to that tender-hearted and moist-eyed official that 
" they ordered this matter better in Connecticut," and that 
clerks there were expected to keep tears out of their ink and 
not to use them for a blotter. 

No wonder that these Connecticut saints were strong be- 
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lievers in the doctrine of election, and that .they held the final 
perseverance of the saints to be as blessed a doctrine in office- 
holding as in the five points of Calvinism. No wonder, either, 
that Jefferson raised such a storm of indignation around his 
head, when, at the beginning of his administration, he re- 
moved Mr. Goodrich, the Federalist Collector at New Haven. 
And we shall better understand the pathos of his remark, 
when in referring to the office-holding class he said that " few 
die and none resign, " * if we remember that it was & propos 
of a Connecticut office-holder who refused either to die or 
resign that the remark was originally made. We can also 
understand the special wonder with which this whole pro- 
ceeding overcame the people of Connecticut if we recall 
the fact that Jefferson appointed as Goodrich's successor the 
venerable Samuel Bishop, when that patriarch was in the 
seventy-seventh year of his age, and when therefore his ex- 
pectation of life, and his consequent expectation of life-ten- 
ure in office, were reduced to the merest span ! 

If we would look for the key-stone of the arch on which the 
edifice of New England politics has been built, we should 
look for it, of course, in her township system. On this sys- 
tem a whole literature may be found in the political writers 
of New England from John Adams to John Fiske. The 
system conduces directly to the nurture of a political life 
which is vital in every part ; which finds free play for its exer- 
cise at every local centre, and which at the same time pro- 
vides a means for the ready coordination of all these centres 
of volition and action at the will of the most commanding 
intelligence. Hence it was that Jefferson has found in the 
New England towns " the vital principles" of government, 
and he has not hesitated to pronounce them " the wisest in- 
vention ever devised by the wit of man for the perfect exer- 
cise of government and for its preservation." He had winced 
under the power of these townships while sitting in his Cu- 
rule Chair at Washington. "I felt the foundations of the 
government shaken under my feet by the New England 

* The exact words of Jefferson are, " Vacancies by death arc few ; by resigna- 
tion, none." — " Jefferson's Complete Works," vol. iv., p. 404. 
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townships," he says, in allusion to the stern resistance they 
made to his Embargo policy. "There was not an individ- 
ual," he adds, •• in all their States whose body was not thrown 
with all its momentum into action, and although the whole 
of the other States were known to be in favor of the measure, 
yet the organization of this little selfish minority enabled it to 
overrule the Union." 

In view of such a testimony coming from Jefferson, pro- 
nounced by John Fiske " the profoundest political thinker" 
of America, it can excite no surprise that the Federalist 
bards of Hartford should have " dropped into poetry " when- 
ever they mused in wonder, love, and praise over the ancient 
township system, and especially over its good old election 
methods, which enabled the Federalists of Connecticut, for so 
many years, to keep the old aristocratic Council in its place 
of power and to retain their "happy corner of the world" 
in its ancient ways. There is nothing dithyrambic in these 
Yankee Pindars, but the most insensible reader can discern a 
glow of patriotic ardor even in such doggerel rhymes as 
these : 

Connecticut ! thou wondrous State ! 

Forever firm, forever great ; 

Oft Faction here her tools employs, 

And oft we hear a mighty noise. 

» • • • 

But when the hour .of trial's o'er, 

These short-lived tempests cease to roar J 

Sedition's vermin sink from day, 

And all goes on the same old way / 

Still the old Council keep their seats, 

Still wisdom there with honor meets. 



/■ 



